Rivlngton

a newspaper, in a preliminary issue, gratis,
which was followed on Apr. 22 with the first
regular issue of Rivington's New-York Gazet-
teer; or the Connecticut,, New Jersey, Hudson's
River, and Quebec Weekly Advertiser. This
newspaper was a departure in American jour-
nalism. In its purpose it catered to every human
interest, and Isaiah Thomas (post, II, p. 123)
said "few men, perhaps, were better qualified . . .
to publish a newspaper/' and "no newspaper in
the colonies was better printed, or was more
copiously furnished with foreign intelligence,"
In tabular matter, ornament borders, cuts, align-
ment, registration, and other typographical nice-
ties it excelled. He announced his editorial
policy as "never to admit any Performance, cal-
culated to injure Virtue, Religion or other public
Happiness, to wound a Neighbour's Reputation,
or to raise a Blush in the face of Virgin Inno-
cence." Furthermore, he proposed to print both
sides of a question, which he did in the tea-act
controversy, and he printed all the tracts in the
bitter Westchester Farmer tract war, in which
Alexander Hamilton made his political debut.
When the newspaper was little more than a year
old its circulation was 3,600 copies, and was, as
he says, "constantly distributed thro' every
colony of North-America, most of the English,
French, Spanish, Dutch, and Danish West India
islands, the principal cities and towns of Great
Britain, France, Ireland, and the Mediterranean"
(Gazetteer, Oct. 13, 1774).

Rivington's open policy became offensive to
the Sons of Liberty, of whom Isaac Sears was
the New York leader. He had not spared Sears
in their warfare of words. Several Whig meet-
ings condemned Rivington's policy, and in 1775
the popular resentment reached a climax. On
Nov. 27 of that year, a party of the Sons of Lib-
erty from Connecticut attacked and ruined his
printing plant, notwithstanding he had, after a
previous arrest, signed the "General Associ-
ation" of the Whigs. He left New York for
London in the ship Sansom in January 1776 and
after more than a year abroad returned with a
new printing plant and appointment as the King's
printer in New York. He resumed publication
of. his newspaper on Oct. 4, 1777, with a decid-
edly altered policy and in the Loyalist interest,
He continued it, with varying names, to Number
758, Dec/3i, 1783. From May 1778 through
July 1783, Rivington managed with the other
printers of newspapers in New York to estab-
lish a mutual daily gazette, first for five and then
for six days a week, an arrangement that pro-
duced virtually the first daily newspaper in
America,

Rix

After the British evacuation in 1783, Riving-
ton was allowed to continue in the United States,
it is believed on account of his apologies and, as
alleged, because of secret aid given to Wash-
ington's spies during the British occupancy, but
his existence was worse than exile. He was
obliged a few weeks later to discontinue his
printery and was also given a violent beating by
Nicholas Cruger in reprisal. In the spring of
1797 Rivington was in a debtor's prison for the
debts of others. He held the British sympathy
till the end, and Sir Guy Carleton, the last of the
British commanders at New York, gave his
sons, John and James, who had seen no active
service, the benefit of half pay for life through
commissions in the British army in 1783. The
father gave up printing, but continued some years
as a New York bookseller and stationer. He
failed again, and died poor, after an illness of a
few days, on Independence Day, 1802. Riving-
ton Street in the city was named for him. Thomas
estimated him as "possessed of good talents,"
having "polite manners," and being "well in-
formed." To his gentlemanly qualities "he add-
ed benevolence, vivacity," and "punctuality in
his business." In his better days he is said to
have dressed gaudily and well. His fine face is
preserved in Gilbert Stuart's portrait in the New
York Historical Society.

[The newspapers of Rivington and his contempo-
raries are primary sources. Other principal accounts,
more or less reliable, are: Henry Curwen, A Hist, of
Booksellers (n.d.), containing a chapter on the Riv-
ingtqns, reprinted with revisions and a genealogy by
Septimus Rivington in The Publishing House of Riv~
ington (1894), and expanded with additions as The
Publishing Family of Rivington (1919) ; H. R. Plomer
and others, A Diet, of the Printers and Booksellers .. .
1726 to 1775 (1932); Isaiah Thomas, The Hist, of
Printing in America (2 vols., 1874) \ C. R. Hildeburn,
Sketches of Printers and Printing in Colonial N. Y.
(1895), and the N. Y. Herald, July 7, 1802. A com-
plete record of his newspaper is given by C. S. Brigham,
in Proc. Am. Antiquarian Soc.} n.s. vol. XXVII (1917).
A. M. Lee in Editor ty Publisherf Mar. 10, 1934, clari-
fies his leadership in New York journalism. G. W. P.
Custis in Recollections and Private Memoirs of Wash-
ington (1860), ed. by J. B. Lossing, reveals Rivington's
spy work for Washington, but this is modified by Mor-
ton Pennypacker's unpublished account furnished to
the author from the former's "Gen. Washington's Spies
on Long Island and in New York." J. W. Francis has
a personal description of Rivington in Old New York
(1858), p. 119. The best file of his newspaper is in the
N. Y. Hist Soc.]                                        V.H.P.

RIX, JULIAN WALBRIDGE (Dec. 30,-
i85o-Nov. 24, 1903), landscape painter, etcher,
was born at Peacham, Vt, the son of Alfred and
Maria Chastina (Walbridge) Rix, and a de-
scendant of Thomas Rix who settled in Salem,
Mass., before 1649. Early in life Julian went
West He obtained employment in San Fran-
cisco as an errand boy for a paint store, and soon
began to decorate the walls with drawings. His
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